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Cruelty to Cats 


I+ is not our intention to use this page as a medium for relating 
atrocious cases of cruelty that come to our attention, but now and again it seems 
justified in order to drive home a point we wish to make. 

This past Halloween, four boys, nine to fifteen years of age, poured kerosene 
over a cat and then lit a match to it. The unfortunate animal was immediately 
enveloped in flames and with screams of agony dashed away from its tormentors 
into an automobile, setting it on fire, and finally across the street into a pile of 
leaves which also was set ablaze. Firemen called to the scene put the cat out of 
its misery. 

Police and S.P.C.A. officials had the boys and their parents in for talks. The 
parents punished the children by taking their allowances away and forbidding 
them to go out after school. 

In another case, according to the New Bedford Standard-Times, a two-and- 
a-half year old boy tried to broil the family cat by tossing it on a red hot stove. 

We believe the answer to some of these problems to be more Humane Educa- 
tion in the schools. The people of this country are shocked and deplore such 
manifestations of cruelty bordering on the sadistic. Surely, they say, these cases 
are extreme and unusual. True enough, but the records of all Humane Societies 
show too many acts of neglect and thoughtless treatment of animals. It is not 
alone in poor, congested districts that it happens, but too often among families 
of means. The home, the school and the church should be the guide for our young 
children groping their way toward adult standards of living. 

Unfortunately, too many broken homes, too many ugly neighborhoods leave 
their marks on the minds and character of many children. Once we are really 
conscious of the harvest of ignorance, hatred and cruelty that these conditions 
impose on the minds and bodies of little helpless children the public will help 
those agencies that serve these children’s needs. Such an agency is our own Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society. 

Although limited by lack of funds, it has, nevertheless, inspired thousands of 
teachers to a realization that a real power for character development is embodied 
in teaching fair and kind treatment of animals. Our schools have two functions 
to prepare our young people to make a living and to live a happy, useful life in 
a democratic world. It is our privilege to help teachers with literature, speakers, 
visual aids and radio programs, so that children everywhere may learn, through 


a knowledge of man’s debt to animals, kindness to one another, justice, love and 
tolerance. 


Merely Cat 


By ANN MATILDA SHIRE 


H, MOTHER,” cried little Janey as 

she dropped the kitten she had been 

stroking, “what shall I do? The kitten’s 
boiling!” 

In ancient Egypt, a farmer would have 
been overjoyed, no doubt, if the wild 
African cat he was attempting to tame 
had finally settled down before the fire 
and “boiled” (purred). He would then 
have known that pussy was contented 
and intended to stay—would catch the 
mice and rats which were destroying his 
crops. 

Cats and dogs and some other animals 
as well, were captured in ancient times, 
either for pets or for use. Sometimes 
the animals, because they needed food 
for protection, would domesticate them- 
selves. Thus this domestication became 
a fifty-fifty affair between the captor and 
the captive. 

Cats were first known in Egypt about 
2000 B.C., and the reverence paid them 
in that country was probably due to the 
importance of agriculture there. 

The Egyptian believed in the trans- 
migration of souls, therefore, he would 
never, under any circumstances, chastise 
the family cat—perchance by doing so he 
might be punishing his ancestor. 

Angora (ancient Ancyra, modern An- 
kara) is noted for its handsome cats. 
Their hair is long, fine, and silky. Felines 
still abound there in great numbers. 

Europe and Asia were well supplied 
with cats at the time of the discovery of 
America, but there were none in North 
America when the first settlers arrived. 
However, when the United States Gov- 
ernment was subduing the Great West, 


the cat became very important and had 
its part in the great conquest. 

It was necessary for the Army, if it 
were to guard settlers and wagon trains 
successfully, to have many troops of cav- 
alry. Frontier posts were usually built 
of logs, sod, and mud-made bricks. Forts 
of this construction were ideal homes for 
rats and mice. Army posts were usually 
built where wood, water, and hay were 
available, but cavalry horses required 
grain which was shipped to the posts at 
great expense. This grain was stored in 
these primitive warehouses and rats and 
mice made merry eating their fill. 

What of the horses? Because of the 
difficulty of providing proper food for 
them, fewer and fewer cavalry troops 
were sent to guard the frontier. As the 
infantry was less able to cope with the 
situation, the rats and mice became, as 
it were, allies of the Indians. 

With the problem of saving grain be- 
coming more and more serious, Army 
officers looked for help. Soon, almost 
every steamboat plying up the Missouri 
River and its tributaries carried crates 
of cats destined for the army. 

But the civilians traveling in boats 
were also troubled by the loss of their 
precious stores, and every steamboat had 
its staff of mousers. Even small boats 
had a cat or two among their passengers, 
and no settler thought of laying out a 
claim without having a mouser. The 
story is told of one man who went ashore 
to establish a home. His cargo consisted 
of a barrel of whiskey, some cotton for 
his wife to spin, and several harmless 
domesticated cats. 


Photo by Anne Prime 


Here and There 


T was Alexandre Dumas pere, who 

said, “Dogs are candidates for hu- 

manity. They already have many of its 
virtues and few of its vices.” 


\NIMALS have strange premonitions 
sometimes. Dogs showed signs of 
great uneasiness two days before the last 
eruption of Mt. Etna began, and went 
about howling. Birds also stopped sing- 
ing two days before. 

When the first shock came, cats mewed 
pitifully and rubbed themselves against 
the feet of the nearest human being. 

Hares came out of their hiding places 
and huddled together on the roads, show- 
ing not the slightest fear of passers-by. 


HE carrion crow, like many of our 
wild birds, is loyal to his mate as long 


as she lives. The swan mates for life. 


If one of the pair dies, the other never 
re-mates. A pretty respectable social 
life exists among birds. 


EW poets have shown so gentle and 

tender a spirit toward the lowlier 
forms of animal life as did Burns. The 
mouse whose nest his plowshare over- 
turned, the wounded hare that crossed 
his path, the song-bird shivering from 
the winter’s blast, appealed to his great 
human heart till their world of woe be- 
came his own. 


‘MONG the “Laws of Honor” which 
every member of the Boy Scouts of 
America must promise to obey is this— 
“A Scout is kind. He is a friend to ani- 


~ mals. He will not hurt any living crea- 


ture needlessly, but will strive to save 
and protect all harmless life.” 


HAT is done for the child today 
will reveal itself in his character 
tomorrow and in all his tomorrows. 


fe 
For “Goldie”’ 


By BETTY E. NISSEN 
Time, weeping, renders all things still, 
While all of Life awaits His will, 
And some shall find far sweeter mirth 
Then ever they have known on earth 
Oh Wind, blow softly through the trees; 
Remember, Christ, “the least of these!” 
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‘LL sorts of theories concerning 
bodily oddities with which the ani- 
mal kingdom abounds have come into 
being through the principle of unre- 
strained “momentum in organic develop- 
ment.” Something of the kind appears 
to have happened in the case of certain 
prehistoric amphibians, reptiles and 
mammals which, without apparent rea- 
son, began to increase in size or to de- 
velop unwieldy appendages, such as 
tusks, horns, ete., out of proportion to 
their bodies. 

All the gigantic amphibians and rep- 
tiles of the past have long since dis- 
appeared; only two species of elephants 
and a few whales survive. Even these 
may not remain much longer unless man 
steps in to protect them. 

The giraffe is certainly a bit on the 
tall side. Yet, the great length of limbs, 
neck and tongue are well adapted to its 
native lands in the African bush; hence, 
none of these features may be said to 
have outgrown their usefulness. 

If we are to judge by appearances, the 
huge beak of the Brazilian toucan seems 
to be top heavy. Nevertheless, it is very 


thin and light, as well as useful to its 
owner. 

The same, indeed, might be said of the 
peacock’s tail — a marvel of artistic 
adornment which for sheer splendor can- 
not be outdone. It is a fitting background 
for his golden-green neck and breast and 
proud crested head. 

Surely natural selection alone—which 
we are told secures the survival of the 
fittest—cannot account for the ungainly 
legs, long necks and the queer curved 
beaks of the rosy-white flamingoes. Yet, 
they, too, must be numbered among 
Nature’s outsizes. Likewise, the Indian 
adjutant stork whose outsized beak comes 
in very handy for picking up garbage on 
which he feeds. Because he is such a 
scavenger, he is protected by law in 
India, his native country. 

The outsized legs of the ostrich—a bird 
that cannot fly—have made him a swift 
runner, an attribute that stands him in 
stead when being pursued. 

Even among insects, certain instances 
may be cited, such as the well-known 
daddy-long-legs. Experts tell us that 
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Artificial Respiration ......... 


ARRIE,” our cocker spaniel, didn’t 

need a course in first aid to save her 
baby. She knew, instinctively, what to 
do. 

She had just had her first litter. Seven 
black and white puppies wriggled, 
squirmed, and fought for their dinner. 
The distracted mother, in some way, lost 
track of the runt puppy. When I in- 
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vestigated the family, I found Barrie 
sitting on that little one. I picked up 
the gasping baby and Barrie put her 
head out of her box with a harassed ex- 
pression on her face. 

Try as I would, I couldn’t seem to do 
anything for the puppy, so I held it under 
Barrie’s nose. She knew just what to 
do. She breathed gulps of air into her 


Of the giants of pre- 


historic ages, only 
the elephant and 


whale have survived. 


Nature’s 


Eccentricities 


By F. J. WORRALL 


this creature is not really an insect, but 
is a near relative of the spider. The 
daddy’s legs continue to be a standing 
puzzle to naturalists who seek to account 
for them on orthodox Darwinian prin- 
ciples. Even though these legs break off 
with ease, the insect appears to get on 
perfectly well without them. 

There are many other examples of in- 
sects with exaggerated parts which can- 
not be explained, such as the weevil, a 
giant of its kind. His front legs and 
proboscis are really out of all proportion 
to his long, narrow body. 

It may be true in a few instances that 
these appendages are used as weapons, 
but in the majority of cases their fan- 
tastic shapes and the positions which 
they occupy seem to put practical utility 
out of the picture. Nor does the theory 
of natural selection entirely account for 
the obvious outsizes which occur in Na- 
ture. It merely appears that when natural 
selection is out-maneuvered, the “mo- 
mentum of organic development” may 
carry a species to lengths undreamed of 
in the Darwinian philosophy. 


« By AURIL WOOD 


offspring’s open mouth. The little lungs 
expanded and collapsed like bellows. 
Then, with her warm tongue, Barrie 
massaged her baby all over. 

After a few hours away from the lit- 
ter, so that I could feed it artificially, 


the puppy was ready to take its chances 
with its brothers and sisters. 
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Who would ever believe that a cat and 
rat would play in this friendly fashion? 


“Hulda” Adopts “Punky” 


By A. M. BOYLES 


HE way of a cat with a rat is an old story—usually a short 

and brutal one for the latter. For that reason it’s astonish- 

ing how a baby rat—later named “Punky”—fared the other 

day when he squeezed through a crack in a neighbor’s kitchen 

and wandered innocently over to a box in which “Hulda,” a 
happy mother cat, was grooming her five new kittens. 

Ordinarily any member of the rodent family wouldn’t have 
lasted more than a few seconds with Hulda. She has all the 
killer instincts of her kind and is even tougher than most. Once 
she took a dislike to a cocker spaniel who was visiting her 
home and bit him in the nose. Few other cats were ever so bold. 

When Punky strayed into this miniature lion’s den, however, 
it was his good fortune that Hulda’s heart was filled at the 
moment with mother love. There wasn’t room for any other 
feeling. 

So Hulda, instead of sinking her steely claws into the 
wanderer and gobbling him up, merely reached out a padded 
paw anc softly hauled him into her family circle. 

From then on she fed, washed and cuffed the little rat regu- 
larly, along with her kittens, and if Punky didn’t hike being 
washed that way it was just too bad. 

Aside from the unaccustomed scrubbings, Punky speedily 
formed a keen affection for the natural enemy whose maternal 
instincts had been so strangely aroused in his favor. He slept 
for hours cradled between Hulda’s protective paws, and cuddled 
close to her at night. 

His feline foster brothers and sisters grew faster than 
Punky and soon became too rough and boisterous, not only for 
Punky but for Hulda. Their owners finally had to provide a 
special box for the kittens to play in. 

For Punky’s benefit a little bed of cotton was placed in a 
nearby cupboard and the door was left open just wide enough 
for him to squeeze through. 

When the kittens get too obstreperous for him Punky retires 
to his own den. 

But as the chill of evening descends, Punky creeps out of 
the cupboard. He by-passes the kittens’ box and runs, happily 
and trustingly, to Hulda. 

She gives him a mother pat, licks his face, and the two 
then snuggle up for the night. 

Only time can tell what the end will be. But my neighbors 
are confident that so long as Punky doesn’t feel the urge to 
rejoin his blood kin, and so long as he remains her ward and 
companion, Hulda—the cat oddly turned mother to a rat— 
will never harm him. 


Canine Marathon 


ERE is another one of those stories about a dog that 
found his way back home. This one traveled 385 miles 
across parts of three states and into a fourth. 

Yes, “Skipper,” a small, rusty colored dog, finally reached 
home. His master, Lock Albertsen, of Chicago, is nursing the 
brindle terrier back to strength and he vows, with a hint of a 
tear in his voice, that nothing will ever take the 19-month-old 
dog away from him again. 

While Skipper caught up on badly needed sleep, Albertsen 
recounted the adventures of the dog, an odyssey of almost 
400 miles that must have led through Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
and part of Illinois, across rivers and streams, and finally 
through the traffic of Chicago to the door of his master’s home. 

Skipper’s master can only speculate about the obstacles the 
dog met in finding his way home over a route he had traveled 
but once and that time in an automobile. He was answering 
an instinct as strong as that of a homing pigeon or a salmon 
returning to its birthplace to spawn. 

But the known facts are these: 

After the death of his wife, several months ago, Albertsen 
decided to close up his shop and move to Kentucky. So he drove 
Skipper to the farm home of Mr. and Mrs. William Davis, in 
Louisa, Kentucky, just across the river from West Virginia. 

Albertsen then returned to Chicago to finish winding up 
his business. 

It was just six weeks later that he heard a familiar yip- 
outside his door. There was Skipper, whizzing tail and ador- 
ing whine, so tired he couldn’t eat, and thirsty—but home, 
at last. 

The people with whom Skipper had been left haven’t a phone, 
so Albertsen must wait for an exchange of letters to find out 
just when his dog started for Chicago. But, anyway, says 
Albertsen, “From now on, where we go, we go together, Skipper 
and I. If I can be half as loyal to him as he is to me, I’ll be 
satisfied.” 


MIKE & MASLE by andrew t. Peterson and Tom Farley 


“Anyway, dear, it’s quick drying paint!” 
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HEN “Mr. Blue” came to live with us, he was called 

“Blackie’—a name which we felt was without distinc- 

tion or dignity. So we renamed him Mr. Blue—the Blue, as 

descriptive of his color; the Mr. to avert the usual questions 
concerning his sex. 

It took only a few days to familiarize him with his new name 
and we thought it only fair that he be made acquainted with 
ours. In order to teach him who was who in his new family, 
we played a sort of game. My husband would give him a paper 
and tell him to take it to “Mama.” Whereupon I’d snap my 
fingers, indicating that I was the person referred to. 

When Mr. Blue delivered the paper, I’d reward him with a 
dog biscuit, and then returning the paper with profuse thanks, 
I’d command him to carry it to Uncle Oliver. 

This system worked surprisingly well and within a short 
time Mr. Blue was able to associate the name with the person 
designated. 

Teaching him the names of things was also a simple matter. 
I’d show him an object, such as a shoe and say, “Mr. Blue, take 
the shoe to Jack.” My husband would receive the shoe, praise 
him, and repeating the word “shoe,” request him to return it 
to me. 

Quite soon, Mr. Blue had a vocabulary of about twenty words. 
What’s more, ‘he knew where the objects were kept, provided 
we returned them to their proper places when we were through 
with them. 

I had only to say, “Mr. Blue find the hammer, or the feed 
scoop, or an egg,” and off he’d go, delighted to be of service. 

This knowledge operated to our advantage when we were 
alone, but let company come and Mr. Blue, who loves to show 
off, would deposit everything movable at our guest’s feet. The 
more Ah’s and Oh’s of admiration he garnered, the more he 
exerted himself to be the life of the party. 

This was all very amusing, but when the guests departed 
and I had to return the objects—including Miss Cellany’s five 
kittens—to their respective places, I was not so sure we’d been 
wise in introducing Mr. Blue to higher education. 

And then came the day when I was certain we should have 
let well enough alone. : 

For a long time we’d wanted to do something especially nice 
for Uncle Oliver, who had given unstintingly of his services, 
refusing pay of any kind. Now his birthday was at hand, an 
occasion which calls for much celebrating, and Jack and I 
discussed the matter of a present at some length. I thought 
that one of those new electrically heated blankets would be 
nice, but Jack held that since Uncle Oliver sleep walks, he might 
become entangled in the cord and break his neck. So we de- 
cided on a wrist watch—a gift that would be safe as well as 
useful and ornamental. 

I won’t say that Uncle Oliver eavesdropped while we were 
discussing the subject, but I do know he snooped high and low, 
following our visit into town. In fact, one evening when he 
thought I was out feeding chickens, I surprised him stirring 
through the canisters in the pantry. When I asked what he 
was looking for, he blushingly stated he was hunting for a 
mouse. 

“And I smell a rat,” I told him with an accusing look. 

That evening, while Uncle Oliver was out of the room, I told 
Jack what the old gentleman was up to. 

“But he’ll never find it,” I laughed. “I hid the watch where 
he’ll never think of looking.” 

“Where’s that?” Jack wanted to know. 

“Under the cushion on the loveseat. He’ll never find it.” 

In mentioning “loveseat” and “find” I had used words with 
which Mr. Blue was very familiar. I noticed that while talk- 
ing, he was watching me, his big, round eyes fastened on my 
face, but I thought nothing of it at the time. 

The subject of the hidden watch was dropped as Uncle Oliver 
approached. He returned to his favorite chair, I picked up 
my mending and we settled down to listen to Jack read from 
the evening paper. It was while we were thus occupied, that 
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Mr. Blue got up and walked over to the loveseat. 

“What’s that dog up to?” Uncle Oliver interrupted. 
acting mighty queer.” 

I looked up to see Mr. Blue prodding at the cushion with his 
nose. 

“Mr. Blue!” I screamed, ‘““Come away from there!” 

“Seems like he’s got something cornered—maybe that mouse 
I heard this evening,” Uncle Oliver said, and getting up, he 
walked over to the loveseat and lifted the cushion. There, 
staring him in the face was the watch, done up in silver paper 
and white ribbon, with a card on it bearing his name. 

“Well, well, what’s this?” he beamed, as though he didn’t 
know. “And it’s for me!” 

“It’s for your birthday, which isn’t for another two days,” 
I told him sourly. “Give it to me. It will be presented to you 
formally at your birthday dinner.” 

Uncle Oliver was as disappointed as a ten-year-old. ‘Does 
seem a fellow might have a look,” he said, and I felt myself 
weakening. ; 

“That’s what I say,” Jack agreed. 
open her up.” 

While the men were admiring the watch and listening to it 
tick and doing all the other things men do with a new watch, 
Mr. Blue was up-ending the cushion in search of new treasures. 

Presently, he came up with a pair of gloves I thought I’d 
lost and a fountain pen that had been missing for weeks. 

“For goodness sakes!” I cried, forgetting the lecture I was 
formulating on dogs and uncles who were too smart for their 
collars, “Look! My gloves—the fancy ones I got for Christ- 
mas!” And together, Mr. Blue and I delved deeper into the 
loveseat to see what else we could find. 


“He’s 


“Go ahead, Uncle Oliver, 
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Just a Stray Dog 


Just a stray dog 

Who once had a home, 
Some heartless person left him 
To starve and roam. 


Thin, hungry, and tired, 
Looking for something to eat. 
Even a bone to him 

Would have been a treat. 


A dog without a home 

Is a pitiful case, 

No kind words greet him 

As he wanders from place to place. 


His eyes are pleading, 
“Please be good to me, 
I'm only a little doggie, 
But | need a home badly.” 


Just a bed to sleep on 

And a bite to eat, 

You might throw in a little love, 
To make my happiness complete. 


For an animal's life is happier 
If he is treated kindly, 

This devotion is unfailing; 

To you, he will cling faithfully. 


Friends, be kind to a dog. 

They are a loyal friend. 

When others desert you, 

They will defend you to the end. 


—M. E. D. Steelman 


a 


Mercy or Justice? 


VER in Bernsley, England, “Peter,” 

a mongrel, was convicted of worry- 

ing a neighbor’s chickens and was sen- 
tenced to death. 

Peter’s master, Norman Wilkinson, 
was so broken up by what he thought 
was too harsh a sentence that he went 
to the judge to ask for mercy. The judge 
listened to his plea and then gave him a 
choice: destroy Peter or pay a daily fine 
of $1.50. 

Wilkinson, who is a 41-year-old printer, 
started to pay. As the months rolled by 
the payments became harder and harder 
to meet. Business was bad and he could 
only earn enough for his family barely 
to live. He got farther and farther be- 
hind in his payments and was hailed 
into court and assigned a lawyer to de- 
fend him. 

His lawyer immediately asked the 
court for “mercy, not just cold justice.” 
The dog, so far, had cost Mr. Wilkinson 
$800 in fines, two long years of misery 
and 42 pounds in weight, the lawyer 
pointed out. 

The dog’s master sold most of his 
furniture to keep up the payments. 

Moved by the lawyer’s plea, the judge 
then reduced the fine to 20 cents a day, 
which Mr. Wilkinson says he can manage 
without too much difficulty. 
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Always on Duty 


By M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


FEW days ago we drove to the Bird 
Sanctuary, in Sharon, Massachu- 
setts. Our little five-year-old guest was 
very much interested in the bird feeding 
station, where we saw cowbirds, purple 
finches and a beautiful indigo bunting, 
among other birds. But most of all she 
was attracted to the pool where the frogs 
reposed among the lilypads. On the way 
out to the Sanctuary I had told our little 
guest several stories about the bullfrogs 
in the river near our home, never think- 
ing that she would see any frogs there. 
There was a dog on the grounds... 
where no dogs, I believe, are allowed... . 
a beautiful Dalmatian. He was not the 
Dalmatian breed that I remember as a 
child. His hair was darker and longer 
than I had known. He quickly came up 
and made friends with us, but he seemed 
especially pleased with our five-year-old 
Fredda. 

Shortly after that, I realized that 
something very wonderful and very un- 
usual was happening. Every time Fredda 
walked to the edge of the pool the dog 
slowly walked in front of her, standing 
between the edge and her. As she ran 
back to the seat where we sat, the dog 
moved off. Again she went forward to 
peer at the frogs, and began to walk 
around the pool to see them better, and 
again this dog who was a _ perfect 
stranger to us all, advanced and walked 
in front of her, separating her from the 
edge of the pool. This happened again 
and_again until the people to whom the 
dog belonged, who had been in another 
part of the Sanctuary, called him and 
they all went off in their car. I shall 
never forget this day and the kindly 


guardianship toward our little Fredda! 

I was ’phoning a friend about this in- 
cident and she told me another interest- 
ing experience. Her son, wife and two- 
months-old baby moved to the suburbs, 
into an apartment previously occupied 
by a family with a baby. The new mother 
put her baby in his carriage on the front 
piazza. When she went out to look at 
her first-born, she found a dog in charge 

. . nor would he let her come near the 
carriage, no matter how she tried. In 
desperation, she went upstairs to inter- 
view the family who had lived in her 
apartment. What should she do? Her 
neighbor explained that a neighborhood 
dog had often guarded her baby in his 
carriage on that same piazza. She went 
down, greeted the dog and helped him to 
get acquainted with the new tenant. 
Eventually, he allowed the mother to take 


her baby into the house. He continued | 


to come day after day and stand guard, 
but he now recognized this new mother 
and allowed her to go near her baby! 


Foster Mother 


N Norfolk, Virginia, Mrs. Esther Wood 

was having a difficult time trying to 
teach three motherless kittens to drink 
milk. But her old Plymouth Rock hen 
solved the problem. The hen took over 
the job of instructing the kittens in 
milk-drinking technique and soon the 
trio were drinking side by side with 
their teacher. Now, they follow her 
around the yard all day and sleep in her 
nest at night. 


Odd - Facts - in - Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 
Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


Hatehwork No Patchwork! 


Of Nature’s little Mothers’ Club, 
Brush Turkey is a member; 
She knows how to cooperate, 
In April or November. 


She calls the other hens around, 
With nice maternal lovin’, 

And they fix up some warm good earth, 
For their Community Oven! 
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A prairie dog emerges from his bed chamber. 


Strange habits of animals in getting their — 


Beauty Sleep 


VEN though quite interesting, how, 

when and where various animals 
sleep, is a phase of animal life with 
which only a few people are intimately 
acquainted. 

While a fair amount of sleep is neces- 
sary to every animal, some require much 
more than others. It has never been fully 
established whether fish sleep at all or 
not. However, some exhibit changes in 
behavior that might be termed sleep. 

Some creatures sleep during daytime 
only, while others sleep only at night, 
and still others sleep at intervals during 
both day and night. Some sleep high 
in trees; some underground; some on 
water and others beneath the water’s 
surface. 

We soon see that the variety of sleep- 
ing habits among creatures of the wilds 
are most unusual, but, doubtless, the 
greatest difference is seen in their beds 
—or utter lack of beds. 

Many mammals do not even pretend 
to make any kind of bed, yet some devote 
much time and labor in constructing a 
place of repose. 

Horses frequently sleep while stand- 
ing, and some species of elephants stand 
during their entire life span. It is said 
that certain elephants do lie down to 
sleep when in their native habitat, but 
never do all of a herd sleep at the same 
time. 

Perhaps gorillas go to more trouble in 
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bed construction, and make a greater 
number than do any other known ani- 
mals. Great care is used in making these 
beds, which consist of interwoven 
branches, vines, sticks and leaves, usu- 
ally in the forks of high trees. Entire 
families sleep together, but they seldom 
use the same bed more than two nights 
in succession. This is due to the fact 
that they are such hearty eaters that 
they eat all of the food in one area and 
have to move on elsewhere for the next 
feast. Most monkeys sleep a full half 
of the twenty-four hour period. 

Armadillos and prairie dogs make un- 
derground bed chambers and their beds 
consist of grass, leaves and twigs. The 
former do most of their sleeping in the 
daytime, preferring the darkness for 
their constant search for food. 

That queer topsy-turvy animal, the 
sloth, spends about three-fourths of its 
life sleeping while hanging by its feet 
from branches of trees. 

The hippopotamus, or river hog, as it 
is sometimes called, frequently sleeps in 
water with its immense head out of the 
water and resting upon the back of one 
of its kinsmen. Wild hogs sleep together, 
forming a circle, with their heads point- 
ing inside the circle. 

Rabbits sleep during both day and 
night—that is, each bunny may enjoy as 
many as fifteen naps or more during a 
twenty-four-hour period. 


By JEWELL CASEY 


Contrary to popular belief, few birds 
use their nests for sleeping purposes. 
Many birds sleep in trees, the bending 
of their knees automatically locks their 
toes around the limbs, thus keeping the 
sleepers from falling off. Quails sleep 
together upon the ground in circles, with 
their heads outward. The kiwi sleeps 
in the daytime in an underground bur- 
row. In the summertime, bats sleep in 
some secluded nook during daylighi 
hours, with heads hanging downward 
In winter, they sleep both day and night 

It is said that gulls sleep short inter- 
vals while riding the waves, and the great 
albatross actually sleeps while flying. 
Ducks, geese, swans and other water 
fowl sleep while floating upon the water. 

The ruffed grouse is credited with 
making an igloo by diving from on high 
into a snowdrift where it spends the 
night protected from the bitter winds. 

Perhaps the sleeping habit of the 
brown seal is one of the most unusual. 
Some authorities say that this creature 
begins to doze on the surface of the 
water, but soon sinks out of sight. At 
regular intervals of a few minutes, it 
rises to the surface for several breaths 
of air, then sinks out of sight again. 
During the entire sleeping period, this 
bobbing up and down continues, and with 
eyes closed the seal is apparently deep 
in slumber. 
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¢ JUST AN OLD SPANIEL CUSTOM 


No one knows what's at the back of a dog's 
mind. In Fairfax, Va., Caroletta Gough 
would appreciate it if some canine psy- 
chiatrist could tell her why her spaniel, 
"Truman," insists on climbing a ladder to 
the roof of the Gough home. Truman goes 
aloft and yaps from the rooftop until 
Caroletta goes up and brings him down. 


International News Photos 

¢ 


VICE VERSA & 


Down in Florida, a little fox terrier and a 
big black cat take turns in feeding each 
other's young. The dog, “Tippy,” is the 
mother of four yipping puppies. ‘Tar 
Baby," the cat, has one kitten the same age 
as the puppies. Owner Douglas Body of 
Dunedin, Forida, says the animals share 


the same bed. 
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STRANGER IN OUR MIDST 


Peggy,’ the blue ribbon prize-winning fluffy angora pet 
cat of Mrs. John B. O'Donnell, of Marblehead, Massachu- 
setts, resents any intrusion of her private domain, the 
O'Donnell household, even though it be only a small, black 
Scottie "dog" in the form of a doorstop. 


Photo by James M. Phelan, Boston Post 


BOTTLE-FED . FELINE 


For that matter, no one can ever accurately predict just 

what a cat is going to do. Imagine your pet puss refusing 

to lap up a saucer of nice rich cream! But that's just what 

happens in the case of "Smokey."' The above picture 

shows Shirley Fiorenva, fourteen, of South Boston, Mas- 

sachusetts, and her pet cat, Smokey, who insists that his 
milk come from a nippled bottle. 


lation, Inc Photo by Morris Ostroff, Boston Record-American 
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Waiting at the gate. 


Keeper of the Gate 


By MURIEL 


¢ lope lady from whom I buy my fresh 

eggs is a great lover of animals, so 
I was not surprised but rather perturbed 
to arrive at her garden gate one day and 
be met by a huge St. Bernard. 

The animal was so large she could rest 
her throat on the topmost part of the 
gate. 

She did not bark, or act hostile, but 
as neither of us had ever seen the other 
before I deemed it prudent to call loudly 
for my friend instead of trying to push 
the great dog away from the gate. 

The whole time I was calling she very 
calmly eyed me with her large brown 
eyes, then finally as though she had 
arrived at some conclusion in her own 
mind, she lifted a massive paw to the 
gate latch (it was a spring latch that 
you must hold back) until she could nose 
the gate open, then giving it a push with 
her paw, the gate swung wide. 

Having done this she stepped aside 
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Wee]Willie Winkie py evizasern MerRIEHEW 


RIENDS of mine, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, 
adopted an orphaned squirrel when 
he was about two days old. He was just 
a tiny hairless mite, with his eyes still 
closed. They put him in a cotton lined 
box, and fed him with a medicine drop- 
per every two or three hours. At night 
they took turns getting up to feed him 
and see that he was kept warm. 

Four days after “Wee Willie Winkie,” 
as he was named, became a member of 
the family, “Mrs. Miniver,” the cat, had 
three kittens. 

“Now, if we could just get her to nurse 
Wee Willie,” said Mrs. Smith. 

“You know she has often tried to catch 
squirrels in the garden,’ warned Mr. 
Smith. 

“Yes, I know,” replied Mrs. Smith, 
“but I am going to try it anyway.” 

She rubbed Willie on the kittens so 
he would smell like them, then put him 
in the basket with the mother cat, being 
prepared to snatch him away if the cat 
should seem hostile. But the mother in- 
stinct told her he was a baby and needed 
her mothering. She accepted him as if 
he were her own, “talked” to him and 
washed him from head and tail. He 
cuddled up to his new mother, and soon 
was nursing as if she had always fed 
him. 

Willie was Mrs. Miniver’s favorite, 
and she allowed him liberties that she 
did not allow her own kittens. He con- 
tinued to nurse long after the kittens 
had been weaned. 
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The kittens’ eyes opened when they 
were nine days old, but Willie’s eyes 
didn’t open until he was about three 
weeks old. His hair slowly came in, 
covering his head and his back, and later, 
his tail began to brush out. As he grew 
older he became more active, played with 
the kittens, hid nuts in the most unlikely 
places, and got into mischief quite often. 
One of his favorite tricks was to climb 
up on the chandelier and jump down on 
the head of any unsuspecting person 
passing underneath it. There was never 
a dull moment in that house after Willie 
took over! 

One day he tried to get outdoors, so 
he was allowed to go. That night he 
came back into the house. For a while he 
spent his days outside and his nights 
inside, but gradually, he got so he stayed 
outside all the time. 

At first the other squirrels would have 
nothing to do with Willie, but chased 
him away and scolded him. After he had 
been around enough, they decided he was 
all right. When the right time came, he 
found a wife, built a nest in the top of 
one of the elm trees in the yard, and 
raised a family. 

The Smiths were very much pleased 
that Willie stayed in their yard to raise 
his family, but Mrs. Miniver did not 
share their interest. As soon as he “went 
native” she seemed to forget that he had 
ever been her foster son, and chased him 
just as she did the other squirrels. He 
responded by scolding her. 


and looked at me with a quizzical manner 
with her head turning from one side to 
the other—as much as to say—“Well, 
now I have opened it for you, why don’t 
you come in?” To this day I am quite 
sure that dog thought I was too dumb 
to know how to open that gate. 

What makes me so sure of this is 
because every time I went there after 
that she would come tearing out to open 
the gate for me. I am not quite sure 
whether she enjoyed this, or whether she 
considered me too dumb ever to learn 
how. 

She was a beautiful dog, with a long 
pedigree, and the last time I saw her she 
had eight roly-poly pups as friendly as 
herself. 


Queen of Battle 
By LONA PEARSON MacDORMAN 


UEEN” was a red setter dog who 
belonged to a regiment of British 
soldiers, the Gordon Highlanders. This 
regiment was sent to Egypt to fight the 
Arabs and they took Queen with them. 
One day there was a great battle at a 
place called Tel-el-Kebir. The Highland- 
ers were ordered to charge upon the 
enemy. The Arabs were hidden behind 
great banks of earth, which they had 
built up, and were waiting for the at- 
tack from the enemy. Then the drums 
beat, and beat, louder and louder, and the 
trumpets blew. The British came up on 
the run, but ahead of them all was brave 
Queen. She leaped over the banks of 
earth, barking and yelping with all her 
might. 

The Arabs were ignorant, and this 
frightened them very much. They had 
been told that the Highlanders had fierce 
bloodhounds with them. They thought 
Queen must be one of these terrible 
beasts. They began to run away as fast 
as they could. Queen thought they were 
playing with her. She ran after them, 
faster and faster, snapping at their heels 
and yelping. The more she yelped, the 
faster the Arabs ran. The Highlanders 
had no more fighting that day. The Arabs 
ran until they were miles away, and 
quite out of breath. How proud the 
soldiers were of Queen! 

When the war was over, the soldiers 
had a great parade. Medals were given 
to those who had been brave. But no 


soldier had so much attention as Queen. 
She marched with her regiment, and 
every one said she should have had a 
medal, too. 
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Talk of the Land 


By NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


beware was both proud and 
fond of his horses and dogs. 

As a riding master he had few, if any, 
equals and no one could possibly have 
had better training for riding than 
Washington. There was nothing he 
didn’t know about the hardships of travel 
on horseback. He made one wilderness 
ride with his nephew, Bushrod Washing- 
ton, of six hundred and eighty-four miles. 
They were in the saddle on thirty-four 
successive days. 

Long before he became President, his 
horses were famous everywhere for their 
perfect care and appearance. Thomas 
Bishop, who had taken care of General 
Braddock’s horses, became head of the 
Mount Vernon stables upon the general’s 
death. He insisted that the coat of every 
horse be kept so clean that it would not 
stain even a muslin handkerchief. 

President Washington’s coach teams 
of white horses were awaited eagerly by 
crowds everywhere, and people could 
hardly believe that horses could be kept 
so spotlessly clean. They were the talk 
of the land. 


The night before they were used, they 
were covered with a paste of which whit- 
ing was the principal ingredient; then 
they were swathed in body cloths and 
bedded with clean straw. The next morn- 
ing, when the paste had dried, it was well 
rubbed and brushed until the horses had 
a glossy, satin-like appearance. Even 
their hoofs were polished and their 
mouths washed. 

General Washington chose a horse 
named “Nelson” to ride on the day Corn- 
wallis surrendered at Yorktown. He had 
been named in honor of Virginia’s pa- 
triotic Governor Nelson. When Wash- 
ington retired from public life, this horse 
was also retired and spent his last days 
in great comfort. 

Washington refers to his dogs as well 
as to his horses many times in his diaries. 
He gave his dogs fascinating names such 
as “Pilot,” “Truelove” and “Valiant.” I 
wish these names would be used again 
for dogs. 

In appraising Washington’s many ex- 
cellent and manly qualities, it is inspiring 
that we can add his love for and devotion 
to his own and all dumb creatures. 


Canine Headliners 


By JEWELL CASEY 


EVERAL dogs have made the head- 
lines of the big newspapers recently 
because of various reasons. 

All “the eyes of Texas” have been on 
“Pal,” half bird dog and half Great Dane, 
because Pal served four years in the 
Army dog corps and received an honor- 
able discharge just about the time his 
master was discharged from the Navy. 
The veteran left Pal with relatives when 
he went to a distant part of the state in 
search of employment, intending to send 
for the dog as soon as he was settled. 

Evidently Pal didn’t wish to remain 
without his master, so he disappeared 
within the week. That was more than 
two years ago. The Navy veteran hadn’t 
seen or heard of his dog since—until very 
recently. Hearing a noise behind him 
while painting a house, the veteran 
turned around to see his beloved Pal. 
Searcely believing his eyes, the master 
closely examined the dog and found the 
same markings and identifications by 
which Pal was enlisted in the Army dog 
corps. 

Despite his sore feet and bedraggled 
coat, the dog pranced around in great 
joy, licking his master’s hand and emit- 
ting low whines. It was, indeed, a happy 
reunion for both man and dog. 
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In San Antonio, Texas, “Bo,” a dog of 
unknown pedigree, goes to a certain feed 
store twice daily, first at 9 A.M. and 
again between 3 and 4 P.M. The dog 
never enters the store begging for a 
handout, but parks himself on the side- 
walk near the entrance, never making a 
sound, but giving the impression of being 
the most lonely dog in town. The store’s 
employees give him a couple of bone- 
shaped dog biscuits, and after eating 
them, Bo disappears to be seen no more 
until his regular calling hours. 


When the owner of “Mickey,” seven- 
vear-old fox terrier, had to spend some 
time away from home because of illness, 
he wanted his dog with him. So Mickey 
was crated up and put on the train. After 
going some four hundred miles, Mickey’s 
crate was being transferred when he 
managed to chew himself out and dis- 
appear. Nothing more was heard of 
Mickey until several weeks later a friend 
of the owner who had lately moved to the 
town where Mickey escaped, felt a tug 
on her skirt, and looking down she saw 
Mickey. He was in good health and look- 
ing none the worse for his adventure. 
Once again Mickey is at home with his 
young master. 


Profitable Pastime 


ENNY” is a lovable three-year-old 
police dog whose home is in Cali- 
fornia. She lives in one of the smaller 
communities not too far from Los An- 
geles, but far enough to indulge in a 
little bit of freedom should she so desire. 
One of Penny’s pastimes is the privi- 
lege of accompanying her master shop- 
ping. This she does frequently, evinc- 
ing a great deal. of delight, providing 
she is allowed to carry an old battered 
felt hat, one of her choice possessions. 

When Penny’s master disappears into 
the store, Penny plants herself close to 
the door, places her hat upon the ground, 
then sits up and begs for pennies. Her 
antics always attract attention and in- 
variably the much sought after pennies 
find their way into her hat. 

At the conclusion of the shopping tour, 
Penny gingerly picks up her hat, making 
sure none of the pennies escape, then 
follows contentedly in her master’s wake, 
just as if to say, “Well, I’ve earned my 
keep, no one should complain about me.” 


—N. E. Knoll 


Good News for Pets 


ITTLE Mary Phelan, of Roxbury, 

listens attentively while Evelyn 
Flynn, staff member at our Angell Me- 
morial Animal Hospital, offers helpful 
hints on the care of puppies, just in case 
she should get a pet of her own one of 
these days. 

Mary promised to follow the instruc- 
tions faithfully, if only someone would 
give her a pal like “Peanuts,” the canine 
patient she is holding, or even “Topsy,” 
the bright-eyed fellow snuggling up to 
Miss Flynn. 

Our Society strongly urges all those 
planning to present gift pets to make 
certain that leaflets on their care and 
treatment accompany the animals. 
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A group at the Gloucester Training School with Mr. Lemon (center back row) and Mr. 
Pollard to his right. 


Visits Field Workers 


UR director of education, Albert A. 
Pollard, recently made a trip to 
Virginia to visit the Rev. J. W. Lemon, 
our field representative in the colored 
schools of that state for the past twenty- 
five years. 

Mr. Pollard accompanied Mr. Lemon 
in a visit to the schools and both men 
spoke to large and enthusiastic audiences. 
The Gloucester Training School, at which 
the accompanying picture was taken, has 
an earnest and devoted group of teachers 
and children organized into a humane 
society. The school has seven grades 
with about two hundred pupils and pre- 
sented a special humane program on the 
occasion of Mr. Pollard’s visit. Mr. J. D. 
Cooper, Principal, Mrs. S. B. Brooks, 
Mrs. Vivian Lewis, and Mrs. Muriel 
Grandison are advisors to the student 
group whose officers are as follows: Anna 
Mae Cooper, President; Patricia Yatas, 
Vice-President; Robert Booth, Secretary ; 
Andrew Faulkner, Treasurer; Theodore 
Bartlett, Jr., Sergeant-at-Arms; and 
Harriet Lomax, Historian, assisted by a 
program committee of Martha Holmes, 
Chairman; Ada Harris, and Ernestine 
Holmes. 

After a cordial welcoming speech by 
the president, members gave several re- 
ports, essays, and poems dealing with all 
phases of animal welfare, emphasizing 
proper care and protection of pets and 
farm animals. The general theme was 
farm animals and pets give us so much 
and ask for so little—food, shelter and 
most of all, kind words and treatment. 
Negro spirituals and other songs com- 
pleted the program. 

It was a moving and inspiring demon- 
stration, and we should all rejoice that 
Mr. Lemon’s pioneer work has done so 
much to help so many generations of boys 
and girls to develop attitudes of kindness 
and consideration. In visiting the teach- 
ers and pupils after the meeting, Mr. 
Pollard had the opportunity to witness 
many classroom projects. 
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In the afternoon, accompanied by Mr. 
Lemon, Mr. Pollard visited and spoke to 
the pupils of the Bethel School, who pre: 
sented him with a portfolio of essays and 
drawings pertaining to kindness to ani- 
mals and birds. Here, too, a chorus of 
fine voices concluded the meeting. 

In proceeding to the national humane 
convention in New Orleans, Mr. Pollard 
had the opportunity to visit the Rev. 
F. Rivers Barnwell at Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Here for thirty-three years Mr. Barnwell 
has been visiting the colored schools of 
the great state of Texas. Thousands of 
pupils and teachers know him and re- 
member him as a kindly devoted friend 
to all children and to all animals. After 
visiting several classrooms, the principal 
presented Mr. Barnwell to an assembly of 
all the classes. Mr. Barnwell in turn 
introduced Mr. Pollard, who spoke on 
the general theme, “Humane Education, 
A Vital Factor for the Good of Human- 
ity.” It was evident from the interest 
and response Mr. Barnwell’s untiring 
efforts have won the support of teachers 
and pupils. Mr. Pollard spoke before a 
large assembly of young men and women 
and was entertained at an informal 
luncheon given by interested teachers of 
the school. It was heartening to learn 
from them that to teach children to care 
for and respect all living creatures is a 
definite contribution in moral and ethical 
training—the ultimate goal of Humane 
Education. 

These teachers, in common with all 
good teachers, recognize that education 
without character training is often futile 
and sometimes dangerous. The interest 
of animals, inherent in most children, 
provides an opportunity for lessons of 
kindness, protection, and justice. Such 
attitudes have a great influence on chil- 
dren’s relationship with others in the 
years to come. Social application of these 
acquired principles of justice will help 
relieve the tensions that beset freedom 
and the problems that confront our times. 
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Urgent Need 


RGENTLY needed for our Martha’s 

Vineyard Branch is a portable X-ray 
machine and equipment. The welfare of 
the animals on the islands will be mate- 
rially bettered by the installation of this 
equipment. 

The cost of such a machine is $1,500 
and we hope that one or more of our 
friends will wish to help us in this neces- 
sary expense. 


Cruelty to Pigs 


GLANCE at the picture below will 

be sufficient to show the neglected 
condition of these pigs on a farm in 
Massachusetts. A report of conditions 
was received by the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., so one of our agents went to 
the farm with the Chief of Police. 

Three pigs were found in a pen 15 x 20 
feet, with no shelter whatever. The mud 
was so deep that the animal were up to 
their stomachs, with no chance of getting 
out of the mud, no dry place for them to 
go, and no sign of anyone having fed 
them that day. 

After considerable difficulty the owner 
was located and brought to the police 
station. When our agent had talked with 
him, a summons was taken out for the 
man to appear in court. He was found 


guilty of failure to provide proper food, 
drink and shelter for the pigs and was 
fined $50.00. The man appealed and was 
released under bond. Later, in Superior 
Court, he was found guilty and paid a 
fine of $25.00. 


Pigs wallowing in the mud. No shelter. 
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Agents Transferred 


N the interests of the Society and to 

the end that our agents may become 
better acquainted with the problems aris- 
ing in various sections of the State, 
Officer Fred T. Vickers has been trans- 
ferred from Wenham, where he has been 
serving Essex County, to our Springfield 
office which takes in the territory of 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Counties. Officer John T. Brown, who 
has been serving in the latter district, 
will take Mr. Vickers’ post in Wenham. 

We bespeak for these Officers the same 
trust and confidence afforded them in 
their former positions and know that the 
welfare of animals in these territories 
will have the same care as always. 


Emaciated Horse 


N visiting auction stables, one of our 

officers came across the horse shown 

in the picture. It was so emaciated it 

could hardly stand, and had bad sores 
on its head and back. 

The officer called on the man who had 
brought the animal to be sold, and was 
told that the horse had been used for 
work every day, up to the time it was 
taken to the auction stable, the day 
before. 

A complaint was taken out, but before 
it came up in court the horse had died. 

The defendant pleaded not guilty to 
using an unfit horse, but was found guilty 
and fined $10.00, which he paid. 


Horse sent to auction to be sold. 
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(Left to Right) Dr. Hansen, Mrs. Jessie B. Berwick, Mrs. Frank Dow, Miss Florence B. 
Young, Mrs. William H. Hudnut, Mrs. Arthur Warner, and Mr. Fischer. 


Northampton Branch 


R. Eric H. Hansen met with the of- 
ficers of the Northampton Branch 

of the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals to discuss 
the interests and problems of the Society 
as connected with the Branch. Dr. Han- 
sen was accompanied by Society director 
Edward G. Fischer, of the firm of Coun- 
selors who act for our Society, Peabody, 


Varied Complaints 


VARIETY of complaints are re- 

ceived each day. All are investi- 
gated by our agents, advice is given and 
action taken when necessary. 

In a case of reported neglect, it was 
found that the man had died, leaving no 
relatives. The court will appoint an ad- 
ministrator, but, in the meantime, an old 
horse and crippled dog were left in a 
leaky shelter. The lawyer allowed our 
agent to bring the dog to the Hospital 
and have it put to sleep. A young boy 
was appointed to look after the horse 
until decision as to its disposal has been 
made. 

We are keeping watch. 


A man was brought into court who was 
seen to strike a cat with a broom handle 
and then dash it against the wall. He 
was fined $20.00 and paid. 

A complaint was received that a small 
monkey was kept outdoors in a box in the 
cold. An officer called and warned the 
owners that proper shelter must be pro- 
vided. He called later and found the 
monkey still in the box. There was a 
light covering over the top, but it was 
raining hard. 

The officer insisted that the monkey be 
taken in the house and warned that if 
any more complaints were received the 
owners would be brought to court. 


Brown, Rowley and Storey. Among those 
present at the meeting were Mrs. William 
H. Hudnut, President; Mrs. Frank Dow, 
Vice-President; Mrs. Jessie B. Berwick, 
Secretary; Miss Florence B. Young, 
Treasurer; and Mrs. Arthur Warner, one 


of the Directors, as shown in the above 
picture. 


Officer Retires 


E have always been justifiably 
proud of the high caliber of our 
Society’s prosecuting officers. They have 
always been carefully chosen for their 
knowledge of problems affecting animal 
life and for their ability to meet the 
general public in a service such as ours. 
Our officers like their work; they are 
interested in animal protection and they 
seem to become one with their service. 
It is, therefore, doubly hard when our 
Society loses the services of one of these 
men. 

Such a one is Harvey R. Fuller, who 
retired the first of the year after almost 
thirty-nine years of work in the field of 
animal welfare. Versatile in the many 
phases of his work, Mr. Fuller was es- 
pecially proficient in dealing with mat- 
ters pertaining to horses. Through his 
own hard work and honest effort he al- 
leviated the suffering of thousands of 
animals and worked with their owners 
to show them how to care for their pets 
and livestock to better advantage. 

Mr. Fuller’s kindly manner and ready 
helpfulness will be sorely missed by his 
associates and by those with whom he 
came in contact in his many investiga- 
tions of animal conditions. We take this 
opportunity to wish him many more 
years of the full life that he has always 
led, heretofore. 
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By Boys and Girls 


OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 
or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with you. 
Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send that, too. 
Of course, we cannot promise to print everything received, but the 
judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 

Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


a 
My Cat “Susie” 
By NONA LUCAS (Age 11) 


I HAD a cat that always kept all dogs out of our yard. 

There was a big collie that lived next door to us, 
but ‘Susie’ would never let him put one little step on 
our property. If he did her back would turn like a half 
of a moon, and she would dart at him. When the collie 
would see her coming he would run right out into the 
street, but Susie would come to a skid when she got to 
the curb. 

Cars were her worst enemies. After about five min- 
utes the collie would come back over again and Susie 
would sit straight up looking as if she had won a prize 
for something, she was so proud. Then it would start 
all over again until Susie would get so disgusted she 
would chase the dog half way up the block. The dog 
would not come back again that day. But the next day 
it would start all over again. 


& 


The Submarine Cat 
(By Grade 2) 


MELVIN RIVCHIN brought a black and white cat 

to school. She had a pink nose. She was very 
friendly. Her name was “Citchie.”” Melvin called her 
his submarine cat because she went under things. She 
crawled into Russell’s desk and explored it. We put 
Citchie in a dark corner at the back of the room. All 
the children gathered around. Her eyes shone. We 
tried to get her to play with a piece of string, but she 
would not. Then Russell said, ‘‘I will get a ball.’”’ Still 
she would not play. 

We took Citchie to the muisc room with us. We sang 
and sang and she purred and purred. At recess Citchie 
had to go home. One of the children said, “I wish she 
could stay here all the time, don’t you?” 
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Howard and Frankie Mathews with their pets, a pure white cat, 
"Snowball," and a black and white dog, "Honey." 


Winter Is Coming 
By Barbara Parks (Age 11) 


It has begun snowing, 

And the wind is blowing, 
Winter is coming 

And the birds are going. 

The birds are flying, 

From the North to the South, 
Some of them are dying— 
Some that were left behind. 

It has started raining, 

And hail is coming down, 
And the birds are on the tree tops, 
And snow is on the ground. 


& 
A Pet Rabbit 


By Dorothy Lockley (Grade 7) 
I HAVE a pet rabbit. He is black and white. Every 
morning when I go to feed him, he runs to me. I 
feed my rabbit, rabbit food. I give him carrots, and 
cabbage, and also salad. He likes his rabbit food and 
his carrots the best. I like my rabbit and I think he 
likes me. 
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“Bowser” 


By LONA PEARSON MacDORMAN 


OWSER” is only a horse, but he knows how to 

behave when he has his Sunday clothes on! This 

is more than some children know. Some little girls and 

boys run out and get dirty after they are dressed for 
Sunday School. Bowser never does. 

Bowser pulls a cart on week days. On Sunday, he 
goes to church and pulls a buggy, for Bowser belongs 
to an old colored man who cannot afford an automobile. 
When old John puts the heavy work harness on Bowser, 
he goes to the cart and backs in. When he has on the 
buggy harness, he steps up proudly and gets under the 
shafts of the buggy, waiting for his master to fasten 
him in. He never makes a mistake. 

One day Bowser had to have a new set of shoes. You 
know horses must have shoes as well as boys and girls. 
When the blacksmith put them on he drove a nail into 
the tender part of Bowser’s foot by mistake. You see, 
horses must have their shoes nailed on. Old John did 
not notice until they were nearly home, that Bowser 
limped and he thought he would lead the poor horse 
back as soon as he got him away from the cart. 

But just as soon as Bowser was free, he trotted off, 
and would not come back when his master called to 
him. He went straight to the blacksmith, and held 
up the lame foot! Then the man removed the shoe and 
put it on so that it did not hurt. He thought Bowser 
had a great deal of sense for a horse. 

One Sunday morning, old John did not get out to the 
barn as early as usual, and the bell had rung for church. 
When he did go, Bowser was whinnying and anxious 
to be out of his stall. When he walked out of the barn 
door, he went straight to the little shed where his 
master kept the buggy. He looked at old John as if to 
say: “Hurry, or you will be late.” Old John could not 
understand why Bowser wanted to trot so fast until it 
came to his mind, that Bowser too, had heard the bell, 
and wanted to be there on time. Old John says he 
would not sell Bowser for any price, and I do not blame 
him, do you? 


Last Letter Game 
(Any Number of Players) 


IT in a circle. Someone names an animal or other 
living thing. The next player names something 
that begins with the last letter of the first word and so 
on. If the first word was fly the next might be yak and 
the next kangaroo. 
Players who miss stay in the game and the next one 
tries the word. Go around the circle several times. The 
winner is the one who misses the least number of times. 


February 1949 


-f Win - 

Lincoln and 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN loved all animals, and he was 
never too tired or too busy to stop to care for them. 
There is the story of the fallen bird, which he returned 
to its nest; the story of the three kittens to which he was 
attracted while visiting General Grant’s headquarters, 
which he placed in the care of one of his officers, telling 


him to feed and treat them kindly, and many other 
such stories. 
a 


To My Valentine 


‘THIS little animal is bringing your valentine. Start 
at one and connect the numbers to forty-two to 
complete the picture. 


/ 


2, . 
42 
Ye 
3. \ 
AS, 

% 
ye 

am 


NSWER to “How Many ‘P’ Birds?” puzzle which 

appeared in the January issue: Peahen, pelican, 

penguin, petrel, phoebe, pigeon, pipit, ptarmigan, and 
piculet. 
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‘Horses’ Christmas 


N the day before Christmas our 
Society held its traditional ‘Horses’ 
Christmas” celebration. This annual cele- 
bration was originated more than thirty 
years ago by Dr. Francis H. Rowley. 

Mr. Edward G. Fischer, prominent 
Boston attorney and a Director of the 
Society, played the part of Santa Claus, 
and in the small picture below, is shown 
serving the first holiday dinner to a 
team of faithful workhorses — of which 
there are still about three thousand 
around Boston. Assisting him are Bev- 
erly Gokey (left) and Pauline Driscoll. 

The picture above shows a group of 
children who also helped in the celebra- 
tion. They are gathered around “Chick” 
Morris, WBZ announcer, who _inter- 
viewed the children and Society officials 
for radio broadcasting. Beside him, left 
to right, are Mr. Fischer, President Eric 
H. Hansen and Director of Education 
Albert A. Pollard. 

In addition to regular broadcasting, 
the ceremony was televised for the Shaw- 
mut Newsletter, through the courtesy of 
the National Shawmut Bank and broad- 
cast ever both WNAC-TV and WBZ-TV. 

During the day, three horse-drawn 
trucks, bearing beautifully decorated 
Christmas trees, and laden with hundreds 
of bags of oats, carrots and apples, moved 
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through the city where horses were to 
be found in largest numbers. Whatever 
remained of these gifts were later dis- 
tributed at the various stables where the 
horses belonging to peddlers and junk 
dealers are kept. The drivers weren’t 
left out in the cold, either, because they 
received a generous helping of dough- 
nuts and piping hot coffee. 


James M. Ross 


T is with regret that we mark the 
recent death of James M. Ross, editor 
of the National Humane Review since 
1944. During the almost four years 
that he was with The American Humane 
Association, Mr. Ross became well known 
to the readers of the Association’s pub- 
lication, as well as to all those who at- 
tended the national conventions each fall. 
A diligent worker in the humane cause, 
albeit a newcomer in the field, Mr. Ross’ 
passing makes a void in the ranks that 
will be difficult to fill. 


An Elephant’s Ingenuity 
By EDNA B. WILLIAMS 


ITH three friends I had attended a 

“meet” on a large island in the 
Ganges. Weary of the saddle, we de- 
cided to make the return trip on an ele- 
phant. As we neared the river we noticed 
that the animal was manifesting un- 
easiness and the ground looked unsafe. 
We decided to dismount and walk to the 
water and advised the mahout to circuit 
the bad place. However, he drove 
straight on. 

We had gone only a short distance 
when we heard a distressed trumpeting. 
Looking back we saw that the poor beast 
was struggling in a bed of quicksand. 
The mahout, knowing his danger, had 
dismounted and was making his way out. 
The elephant was sinking deeper and 
deeper. 

Looking around for some means of 
helping the distressed animal we noticed 
a pile of heavy planks near by. These 
we carried one by one and threw them 
within reach of the elephant, who seized 
them in his trunk and laid them in a 
pile before him. Now, by a gigantic 
effort, he managed to pull his forelegs 
out of the quicksand and to get his front 
feet on the planks. Soon he had succeeded 
in extricating his hind legs and was safe 
for the moment though trembling in 
every limb. 

It was growing dark and it was still 
fully 50 feet to the river. We stood and 
watched with deep interest wondering 
what would be the next step of this re- 
sourceful animal. Picking up a plank he 
placed it before him and then stepped 
upon it. He never took a step until he 
had very carefully and patiently laid a 
plank before him. He thus moved on, 
step by step, on successive planks, until 
he reached the river and safety. Here 
we found the witless mahout waiting to 
remount the elephant who had mani- 
fested much more intelligence than his 
master. 

We crossed the Ganges in safety and 
were greatly relieved at having averted 
a tragedy. The thought of such a hor- 
rible death of a faithful animal would 
have forever remained a painful memory. 
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BOUND VOLUME 
Our Dumb Animals 


Place your order now for the 1948 bound volume 
of Our Dumb Animals, attractively bound in green 
cloth, with gold letters. 


It contains informative articles on nature and animal 
care, and appealing verse, 240 pages, with approxi- 
mately 200 story-telling pictures. 


Price—$2.00 each. 


“Copy Cat’’ and 


“Tiny” Present 


our new bookplate, especially 
designed for your library. 


25 bookplates. . . $ .50 
50 bookplates. . . §$ .85 
100 bookplates. . . $1.50 


See January OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS for prices with 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Blotters 


Order your blotters for 
Be Kind to Animals Week! 
The dates . . . May 1-7 
Humane Sunday, May | 
The blotters are white on blue, 
printed in red and black ink, with 
picture of child and cocker spaniel. 
The regular price is $1.00 a hun- 
dred, but if you wish a special im- 
print, with name of your Society, 
there is an extra charge. Write for 
prices. 


American Humane Education 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 18 Mee. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OK THE MASACHUSETTS 8. P. OC. A. 
$500 00 
Annual 100 00 Active 
Supporting Annual 50 00 
Contributing Annual 25 00 Children’s 


The annual meeting of our two Societies will 
held Wednesday, February 23, 1949. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 


tion with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals "for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by 11. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


1 give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of.............-..--. dollars (or, if other 
property, describe the property.) 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will 
be given gladly. 


1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 


PHOTO CONTEST 


In a search for "story-telling pic- 
tures," we are announcing our annual 
photographic contest to end June 15, 
1949. 

Cash prizes amounting to $95 and 
ten additional prizes of subscriptions 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS are of- 
fered for clear, outstanding photo- 
graphs of wild or domestic animals 
and birds. 

The contest is open to all, either 
professional or amateur, but entries 
will be accepted only from those who 
have taken the photographs. 

PRIZES 
First Prize ......... $25.00 
Second Prize 
5.00 
Ten $3.00 prizes 
Ten $2.00 prizes 

Write to Contest Editor, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., for 
further details. 


Since 1832 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 
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Roses Ar 4 Red 


ES, that is the way many of the valen- 
tines of our youth began. Old fashioned, 
perhaps, and yet, they served their 
purpose well. For, after all, what is Valentine’s Day but a time for the 
exchange of friendly greetings—messages of friendship and good 
will. It is an old custom and a good one. 


Why not plan your message this year as a constant reminder of 
you each month. In other words, let your valentine be an enduring 
one. 


Make up your mind to send your greeting in the form of an in- 
expensive gift, one that will appeal to the best in all of us — love, 
justice, compassion. 


What we are trying to say is that Our Dumb Animals will make 
an excellent valentine. 


Just fill out the blank below and send it with the subscription price 
of $1.50 to Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. We will do the rest. 


Greetings on Valentine's Day 


This Valentine good for one year's adventure in kindness, justice and mercy. 


| enclose my check for $........ Please send a year's subscription (or subscriptions) to 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 
NAME 


STREET. 
CITY 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 
YOUR NAME_ 
STREET_ 
CITY. 
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